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The arguments in the Glasgow Memorial called forth
some scathing criticism from the publisher-booksellers.1 They
declared that want was no justification for taking the property
of another without payment, that being the policy of the high-
wayman. If the libraries had need of these books, they argued,
they should pay for them, for their increased splendour and
costliness were excellent reasons why the proprietors could not
afford to give them away. Assuming legal deposit to be an object
of national policy, it should be paid for in the same way as the
other wants of the state. Why should these libraries be supplied
with expensive books by the publishing trade with any more
reason than one might expect the cabinet-makers to supply them
with bookcases, the miners with fuel, or the silversmiths with
candlesticks? In the days of Queen Anne the price of an ordinary
octavo was about four shillings, and few folios cost more than
half a guinea. Expensive works were very few, and the costs of
printing bore no resemblance to those of later years. As their
cheapness exposed them to the risk of piracy, it was policy for the
printers then to register their works, in which case the nine copies
were delivered. But, said the booksellers, as taxes and the prices
of labour and materials increased, together with a noticeable
improvement in the style of printing and illustration, books
became more expensive and the danger of piracy was lessened.
The copies were thus obliged to be deposited with practically no
reciprocal benefit.
These arguments were denied in a publication written by
it is very doubtful whether the libraries were legally entitled to claim books
containing expensive prints and illustrations printed before the passing of the
Act of 1814. Edward Christian, though a strong supporter of the libraries,
admitted as much, and suggested that some form of agreement shouM be
made with the printers whereby expensively illustrated works should be
supplied to the libraries at reduced rates. See E. Christian, Vindication, etc.*
1814, p. 118.
1 The sarcastic retorts, pleadings, and expostulations of the booksellers
against the varied claims and rhetorical arguments of the university authori-
ties have an important bearing on this history. The modifications that gradu-
ally crept into later copyright acts were due solely to the persistent efforts of
the booksellers to be relieved of the burden of supplying the eleven best
edition copies. Until 1813 the heaviness of the tax was not realized outside
the publishing trade. But from 1813 onward successive parliaments were
made to realize the extent and seriousness of the burden. The bookseller*
succeeded in capturing the interest and aid of prominent people, with the
result that the tax was much discussed in social and literary circles, as well a*
through the medium of the pamphlet, newspaper, and magazine.